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PREFACE. 

THE  following  Discourse  was  delivered  oti 
the  Sunday  after  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Thomas,  wife  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  It 
has  not  been  the  Author's  custom  to  delineate  from 
the  pulpit  the  characters  of  the  deceased  members 
of  his  society.  Nor  was  it  in  the  present  instance 
attempted.  The  Sermon  is  general  in  all  its  parts, 
and  would  have  been  pertinent  at  a  late  period  in 
autumn,  had  no  particular  case  of  mortality  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  writer  to  it.  But  Mr. 
Thomas  having  expressed  a  great  desire  to  pub- 
lish the  Discourse,  that  he  might  distribute  a  few 
copies  among  the  relatives  and  acquaintance  of  his 
late  wife,  as  a  memorial  of  a  departed  friend,  some 
particular  notice  of  her  character  may  reasonably 
be  expected. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  Mrs.  Thomas 
began  with  his  ministerial  course  in  Worcester. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  then  extensively  in  business  as 
a  Printer  and  Bookseller ;  and  the  domestick  ar- 
rangements of  a  large  household  were  submitted  to 
her.  These  she  ever  managed  with  skill,  pru- 
dence and  economy.  Soon  after  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  was  gathered,  she  joined  it ; 
and,  while  her  life  continued,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  supported  the  publick  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  by  an  exemplification  of  its 
virtues.  Her  attendance  on  publick  worship,  and 
on  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  was  constant ; 
and  in  the  observance  of  the  appointed  exercises 
of  piety  she  experienced  satisfaction  aiid  delight. 
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A  lover  of  peace,  she  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
manner  maintained  tier  social  relations  and  inter- 
course. She  possessed  the  means,  and  had  the  dis- 
position to  do  i^ood.  The  writer  has  often  been 
made  the  almoner  of  her  charities  to  the  afflicted 
and  fatherless ;  and  the  poor  of  her  vicinity  have 
occasion  to  respect  her  memory,  and  to  mourn  for 
3ier  deatho  The  indisposition  Vi^hich  wasted  her 
strength  and  life  was  long  and  painful.  This  she 
sustained  with  Christian  composure  and  resigna- 
tion ;  and  when  by  v/eakness  she  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  publick  worship  of  the  sabbath,  she  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  severest  circumstance  of  her 
sickness.  During  the  last  weeks  of  her  life,  the 
strongest  desire  she  expressed  for  renewed  strength 
was,  that  she  might  be  permitted  once  more  to 
meet  her  Christian  friends  around  the  communion 
table  of  their  ascended  Lord.  Attached  to  the 
Church  of  which  she  v/as  a  member,  one  of  her  last 
acts  was  a  liberal  donation  to  it.* 

In  the  review  of  life,  she  was  humble  under  a 
consciousness  of  offences  and  defects,  lamented 
that  she  had  not  more  nearly  followed  the  example 
of  Him  who  knew  no  sin ;  was  grateful  for  the  mer- 
cy displayed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and,  per- 
suaded that  she  possessed  the  disposition  of  the 
Christian,  she  left  the  world  in  the  hope  of  a  bles- 
sed immortality.-— She  died  November  16,  1818, 
aged  67o 

*  She  presented  a  Psalm  Book  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit ;  new  bound 
the  Folio  Bibles  read  :,<  publick  :  and  gave  a  valuable  piece  cf  Plate  for 
the  CoTr)Tr;-::iion  Table.  -  ,  ■ 


JThe  following  Obituary  Notice  of  JWrs.  Thomas,  from  another  source, 
appeared  iu  Uie  Massachusetts  Spy  of  the  25th  of  November  last, 
^tid  was  republished  in  several  oilier  publick  Jom-nals,] 

<»  WE  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mart 
Thomas,  ujfe  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  Esq.  of  this  town. — Jus- 
tii-.e  V)  I  he  deceased  requires  that  her  name  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  ocean  of  oblivion  without  a  notice  of  the 
Sxi'mW  excellent  traits  of  character  which  she  possessed. 
Through  lite  she  supported  all  the  relations  which  devolved 
upon  her,  with  honour  to  herself  and  beneiii  to  others.  As 
^  the  head  of  a  family,  she  was  faithful  to  the  charge  commit- 
ted to  her,  and  endeavoured  with  scrupulous  exactness  to 
perform  her  duty  towards  those  over  whora  she  was  called  to 
exercise  her  protection  and  care.  In  the  relations  of  child, 
•wife,  and  parent,  she  was  aifectionate  and  kind,  and  shewed, 
by  her  constant  exertions  to  promote  the  wellare  of  those 
towards  whom  she  sustained  these  tender  relations,  bow 
closely  the  ties  of  their  existence  were  interv/oven  with  her 
own.  To  the  circle  of  her  friends  her  attachment  was  ar- 
dent and  uniform,  and  was  tested  by  unremitted  acts  of  good- 
ness, and  a  generous  interposition  for  their  welfare.  The 
poor  found  in  her  a  warm  and  bountiful  friend.  Her  heart 
always  melted  at  the  tale  of  wo,  and  her  hand  was  never 
slow  to  follow  its  sacred  impulse.  The  impressions  which 
her  benevolence  have  made  upon  their  hearts,  will  continue 
as  cherished  mementos  long  after  she  shall  have  returned 
to  her  original  dust.  In  the  Christian  church  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  her  piety  and  beneficence  shone  conspicuous, 
and  no  suitable  opportunity  was  neglected  of  discovering,  by 
an  active  liberality,  how  deeply  she  was  engaged  in  its  cause. 
The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  were  by  her  contemplat- 
ed with  the  utmost  reverence.  Their  obligation  was  deep- 
ly impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  in  them  were  sought  in- 
struction  and  support  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  In  her 
last  sickness,  though  exhausted  by  pain  and  suffering,  and 
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full  of  conviction  that  the  flame  of  life  was  just  flickering  i« 
its  socket,  her  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  did  not  forsake  her. 
A  firm  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity,  inspired  her  with  confidence  and 
hope,  and  she  looked  into  the  world  of  spirits  without  anxiety 
or  dismay.  Her  own  situation  seemed  much  less  to  engross 
her  mind  than  that  of  her  friends  ;  and,  in  a  thoughtful  re« 
gard  for  their  wants,  and  a  deep  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
ishe  discovered 

*'  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

Her  own  troubles,  she  seemed  lo  think,  would  be  bounded 
by  the  grave,  into  which  she  was  fast  entering  ;  while  they 
were  still  left  on  the  bleak  and  bare  shore  of  this  nether 
world,  to  be  tossed  on  its  surges  and  engulphed  by  its  quick- 
sands. Having  now  accomplished  the  voyage  of  life,  we 
trust  that  she  is  admitted  into  that  blissful  haven,  where  no 
more  perils  will  affright,  and  no  more  tempests  lower,  but 
where  she  will  reap  the  fruits  of  a  well  spent  lifci  and  taste 
the  joys  of  a  blissful  immortality.*' 


SERMON. 


ISAIAH  Ixiv.  6. 

WE   ALL   BO   FADE   AS  A    LEAF, 

IN  the  Sacred  Scriptures  frequent  allusions 
are  made  to  natural  objects,  as  emblems  of  human 
life ;  and  they  are  emphatical  and  impressive.  The 
figure  used  in  our  text  has  peculiar  pertinence  in 
the  autumnal  period  of  the  year. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  agency  of 
God  as  well  in  the  natural  as  the  moral  world. 
From  his  dispensations  in  each,  we  may  receive 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety.  The  illustration  of 
religious  truth,  persuasions  to  moral  duty,  have  the 
greatest  clearness,  beauty  and  force,  when  clothed 
in  apt  metaphors,  borrowed  from  productions  and 


events  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  In 
confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  might  refer  you  to 
the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount,  to  the 
compositions  of  the  sacred  poets,  and  to  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles. 

We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. 

Taking  these  words  as  an  authority  for  general 
observations  on  the  subject  to  which  they  have  ref- 
erence, it  is  my  purpose  to  sketch,  in  a  few  more 
obvious  particulars,  the  analogy  between  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  the  successive  periods  of  hu- 
man life  ;  and  to  direct  your  minds  to  those  moral 
reflections  w^hich  the  present  time  and  occasion 
suggest. 

1.  Human  life  may  be  compared  with  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  in  respect  to  the  very  gradual  and 
insensible  manner  in  which  its  several  stages  suc- 
ceed each  other. 

God  has  adjusted  the  system  of  material  things 
in  the  wisest  and  best  manner.  All  the  operations 
of  nature  are  accommodated  to  the  wants  and  to  the 
capacities  of  sensitive  and  rational  beings  ;  and  are 
calculated  to  produce  their  highest  comfort  and  en- 
joyment. If  the  extreme  of  cold  and  heat,  experi- 
enced in  our  climate,  should  instantly  succeed  each 
©ther,  animal,  life  couid  not  be  sustained,  and  the 


whole  economy  of  vegetation  must  be  disturbed,^ 
But  the  severity  of  our  winter  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished. The  milder  season  of  spring  intervenes  be- 
tween the  piercing  cold  of  January  and  the  oppres- 
sive heat  of  July.  The  sun,  in  his  progress  to  the 
equator,  slowly  regains  the  power  over  us,  which 
he  had  lost  in  his  journey  to  a  southern  latitude  ; 
the  vernal  winds  become  more  and  more  serene 
and  soft ;  and  by  this  genial  influence  the  earth  is 
prepared  to  renew  its  productions,  and  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants  are  recalled  to  active  labours,  in 
accomplishing  the  designs  of  their  existence.  We 
are  almost  imperceptibly  led  on  through  successive 
periods ;  the  human  body»  as  well  as  all  things 
around  us,  is  fitted  for  the  changes  which  take 
place ;  and,  through  animated  nature  and  through 
vegetative  creation,  renewed  life  and  beauty,  vig- 
our and  production,  maturity  and  fruit  mark  the 
seasons  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

In  like  manner  succeed  the  stages  of  human  life. 
Were  beings  placed  in  our  world,  possessing  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  belonging  to  man  in  his 
greatest  strength,  but  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
which  results  from  experience,  what  would  be  their 
situation  ?  We  are  not  to  compare  such  a  being 
with  Adam  in  paradise,  whose  ignorance  was  en- 
lightened by  Divine  wisdom,  and  whose  incapacity 


was  directed  by  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  immc== 
diately  to  him  from  heaven ;  but  to  consider  him 
as  one  left  to  guard  his  life,  and  to  provide  for  his 
wants,  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties. 
This  being  would  be  incapable  of  the  necessary 
care  of  himself;  incapable  of  adopting  means  for 
his  own  support ;  his  exertions  would  operate  to 
the  injury  of  those  around  him,  and  would  proba- 
bly soon  prove  fatal  to  himself.  But  we  are  won- 
derfully made,  and  our  heavenly  Father  has  adapt- 
ed all  the  circumstances  of  our  state  of  being  to  the 
capacity  given  us.  In  the  progress  of  human  life, 
we  acquire  that  acquaintance  with  the  things  with 
which  we  are  conversant,  that  enables  ta  act  to  use- 
ful purpose,  and  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  our 
existence.  The  infant  mind  is  gradually  unfolded  ; 
simple  ideas  are  in  rapid  succession  acquired  ;  and 
the  feeble  attempts  of  this  state  tend  to  strengthen 
the  limbs,  and  to  give  ease  in  their  exercise.  The 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  acquisitions  made 
in  the  first  years  of  human  life  astonish  the  reflect- 
ing mind.  The  playful  exercises  of  the  child  pre- 
pare for  the  discipline  of  the  youth  ;  these  qualify 
for  the  business  of  society,  and  open  the  path  for 
daily  progress  in  every  useful  and  manly  improve- 
ment. In  manhood,  the  fullest  display  of  human 
powers  is  made,  the  acquisitions  of  earlier  periods^ 
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are  usefully  applied,  and  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  of 
piety  and  virtue  ripen  into  the  richest  fruit.  In 
old  age,  we  must  rest  from  labour,  and  live  on  re- 
sources laid  up  in  store  during  the  active  season  of 
our  existence.  This  remark  will  in  a  measure  ap- 
ply to  moral  concerns,  as  well  as  to  the  transactions 
of  the  world. 

Human  beings,  in  their  passage  through  the 
world,  have  no  resting  place.  We  do  not  make  a 
stand  at  any  period  of  life.  As  the  waters  of  the 
river  continually  hurry  on  to  the  sea,  so  pass  on 
our  lives  towards  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Opposite 
colours  are  often  made  to  approach  each  other,  and 
are  finally  intermixed,  and  we  cannot  accurately 
determine  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins : 
so,  the  diiferent  stages  of  human  life  approximate 
and  blend,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  their  exact 
boundaries.  We  are  children  ;  we  are  youth  ;  we 
are  men ;  ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  grey  hairs  here 
and  there  appear ;  and  now  the  infirmities  of  age 
warn  us  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  The  seve- 
ral grades  of  life  have  their  attendant  vexations, 
troubles  and  sorrows ;  they  have  also  their  appro- 
priate charms  and  delights,  their  pleasant  exercises 
and  satisfactory  labours,  their  pecuhar  comforts  and 
endearing  associations,  their  useful  acquirements 
and  grateful  fruits,  their  special  consolations  and 
animating  hopes. 
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2.  As  distinct  seasons  of  the  year  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  generate  particular  effects,  and  bring 
forward  certain  productions,  so  the  respective 
grades  of  human  life  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  partic- 
ular services,  acquisitions  and  enjoyments. 

Nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations ;  the  sea- 
sons, as  they  revolve,  produce  their  appointed  ef- 
fects, and  are  fraught  with  their  appropriate  bless- 
ings. Under  the  genial  influence  of  the  spring,  the 
bud  of  the  tree  swells  and  opens,  the  leaf  takes  its 
form,  the  blossom  expands,  and  the  germ  of  the 
fruit  appears.  The  heat  of  summer  promotes  its 
growth,  and  autumn  ripens  it  to  maturity.  There 
is  also  the  appropriate  season  for  him  who  tilleth 
the  ground.  To  man  is  seed  time  appointed,  and 
for  him  are  reserved  the  weeks  of  harvest.  The 
one  being  neglected,  the  other  will  arrive  destitute 
of  the  promised  blessing.  In  our  climate,  as  it  re- 
spects the  more  valuable  fruits  of  the  tree,  and  the 
more  important  productions  of  the  field,  the  crop  is 
not  in  the  same  year  repeated.  When  the  warmth 
of  the  summer  is  unusually  protracted,  and  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  the  heavens  is  uncommonly  propi- 
tious, the  trees  may  attempt  to  renew  their  foliage  ; 
but  the  leaves  will  be  diminutive  in  size  and  faint 
in  colour*  They  may  put  forth  blossoms,  and  wear 
the  appearance  of  yielding  a  second  time  their  fruit; 
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but  these  unseasonable  products  will  be  blighted 
by  the  northern  winds,  or  killed  by  the  autumnal 
frosts.  Or,  should  fruit  in  a  few  instances  attain  to 
a  degree  of  maturity,  it  will  be  stinted  in  its  growth, 
and  without  flavour  in  its  quality. 

The  several  stages  of  human  life  carry  with  them 
their  distinct  privileges,  which  being  neglected 
cannot  subsequently  be  regained.  Youth,  the 
spring  of  life,  is  the  season  in  which  the  seeds  of 
useful  knowledge  must  be  sown  in  the  mind,  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  rectitude  and  sobriety  established  in 
the  heart,  and  practices  of  piety  and  Christian  vir- 
tue be  commenced.  This  is  the  period  for  atten- 
tion to  the  elementary  branches  of  worldly  busi- 
ness, and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  every  laudable 
attainment  and  of  every  useful  pursuit  in  future  life. 
This  favourable  season  being  neglected,  the  sum- 
mer of  manhood  will  probably  be  passed  without 
satisfaction  to  the  individual  himself,  and  without 
usefulness  to  those  around  him ;  and  the  autumn 
of  mature  age  will  neither  be  fruitful  nor  honoura- 
ble. The  period  of  youth  is  the  time  in  which  all 
good  impressions  may  the  most  deeply  be  made  in 
the  human  mind,  and  the  foundation  the  most  ef- 
fectually laid  of  all  those  qualifications  wliich  ren- 
der men  amiable  and  worthy  on  earth,  and  fit  them 
for  the  employments  and  the  felicity  of  heaven. 


But  if  the  youthful  mind  be  denied  the  discipline 
and  instruction  that  it  always  requires,  or  if  it  per- 
versely reject  the  offered  means  of  improvement,  it 
will  either  lie  as  a  barren  waste,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  will  become  like  the  field  that  is  overrun 
^vith  the  foulest  weeds.  Nor  can  the  time  squan- 
dered in  youth  be  recovered  in  manhood.  The  in- 
dividual who  loses  his  minority  in  idleness  and 
vice,  enters  busy  society  destitute  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  successful  exertion  in  any  honest  pur- 
suit. He  is  not  possessed  of  that  skill  which  is  ac- 
quired by  early  application  to  business  ;  he  has  not 
a  facility  of  action  in  any  important  concern  in 
which  he  engages  :  this  is  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice. To  whatever  object  he  turns  his  attention, 
he  discovers  his  incapacity^  and  finds  that  he  la- 
bours in  vain. 

.  The  man  who  attains  to  the  maturity  of  age  with- 
out intellectual  culture,  is  not  more  favourably  sit- 
uated in  the  field  of  science,  than  is  the  slothful 
and  the  dissipated  in  the  path  of  business.  The 
versatility  of  the  human  mind  no  longer  remains ; 
the  memory  is  not  retentive  ;  and  the  faculties  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  common  to  the  young,  are 
blunted,  and  their  acuteness  and  activity  can  never 
be  regained. 
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But  in  the  concerns  of  moral  life  is  the  man  the 
most  wretched,  who  becomes  old  in  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  sin.  When  youth  is  passed  in  indolence 
and  dissipation ;  when  manhood  is  spent  in  frivo- 
lous amusements,  and  in  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
evil  propensities  ;  old  age  will  not  only  be  deprived 
of  all  the  favourable  circumstances  which  aid  youth 
in  moral  acquisitions,  but  this  old  man  will  find 
that  his  passions  have  become  ungovernable,  and 
that  all  his  habits  are  opposed  to  the  acquiring  those 
moral  qualifications  which  render  the  advanced  pe- 
riod of  human  life  serene  and  tranquil,  which  cause 
the  aged  still  to  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  higher,  to  the 
future  enjoym.ents  of  man.  Though  this  individu- 
al need  not  absolutely  despair  of  rising  from  the 
depth  of  his  depravity,  and  ascending  to  the  path  of 
safety ;  though  he  have  the  assurance  that  God  with 
complacence  notices  real  contrition,  will  graciously 
grant  assistance  to  all  of  every  age,  who  in  sincerity 
endeavour  to  correct  their  disordered  affections,  and 
to  amend  the  defect  of  their  past  lives,  and  will  in 
mercy  accept  reformed  prodigals  ;  yet,  this  aged  of- 
fender must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  severest 
conflicts,  and  must  ever  be  on  his  guard,  lest  the 
tender  shoots  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue,  which 
are  springing  up  in  his  heart,  should  be  broken  b}' 
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the  storms  of  liis  own  passions,  or  blasted  by  the 
baneful  influence  of  his  inveterate  habits.  He  must 
fortify  his  mind  against  the  assault  of  powerful  ad- 
versaries, clothe  himself  in  divine  armour,  that  he 
may  honourably  sustain  the  Christian  warfare,  and 
fervently  pray  that  his  hoary  head  may  at  last  be 
crowned  with  the  wreath  of  victory. 

3.  A  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons,  and  the  pro.^ress  of  the  hu- 
man race  tliroagh  the  Avorld ;  as  decay  and  death 
are  common  to  both. 

Destruction  and  death  appear  on  every  spot  of 
our  earth.  Innumerable  seeds  annually,  without 
vegetating,  perish ;  the  winds  of  heaven  often  pros- 
trate the  lofty  forests  ;  and  insects  and  animals  dai- 
ly prey  on  each  other.  Bating  this  premature  waste 
and  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  all 
things  around  us  tend  to  decay.  The  seasons  in 
their  revolutions  establish  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. The  spring  does  not  more  certainly  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  life,  than  winter  spreads 
over  it  the  shroud  of  death.  Human  beings  also  de- 
cay and  die.  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  The  peri- 
od is  now  passing,  in  which  we  may  most  impres- 
sively witness  the  decay  of  the  leaf,  the  emblem  of 
our  c\^'n  lives.     When  recently  you  beheld  the  for- 
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ests,  you  beheld  their  variegated  yet  still  beautiful 
hues.     The   changing  colours  of  their  leaves  are 
but  the  symptoms  of  their  dissokition  ;  and  their 
different  aspect  shows  which  species  will  first  lose 
the  vital  principle  that  yet  attaches  them  to  their 
branches.     The  slightest  frost  causes  one  species 
of  leaves  to  fall  in  clusters  ;  and,  while  you  travel 
through  the  woods,  the  strong  Vv^ind  strews  your 
path  with  heaps  of  other  species.     The  more  hardy 
still  adhere  to  their  stems ;  but  the  single  leaves, 
which  occasionally    drop,  give  certain  indication 
that  even  the  most  tenacious  will,  ere  long,  lose 
their  hold.     Early  winter  is  sure  to  rob  most  trees 
of  their  honours ;  and,  if  some  retain  their  green- 
ness through  every  tempest  of  winter,  yet  it  is  only 
a  short  protraction  of  the  appearance  of  life ;  and 
even  these  proud  boughs  will  certainly  fail ;  when, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  things  around  them  shall  be 
renovated,  they  will  cast  their  withered  fibres  on 
the  verdure  of  a  new  season. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  condition  of  human  beings. 
A  large  portion  of  our  race  die  before  they  arrive  to 
the  age  of  discretion,  or,  as  it  respects  this  world, 
live  to  any  useful  purpose.  Multitudes  are  remov- 
ed, in  the  vigour  of  their  years,  and  w^hile  their  lives^ 
to  human  view,  are  the  most  important  to  their 
families  and  to  society.  They,  whose  earthly  ex- 
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fstence  is  not  destroyed  by  casualties,  nor  terminat- 
ed by  violent  diseases,  in  a  kw  short  years  fade  as 
the  leaf  of  the  forest.  Like  the  natural  decay  of 
leaves,  too^  weakness  and  death  by  old  age  take 
place  wiih  men  at  different  periods  of  human  life. 
Though  the  infirmities  and  pains  attendant  on  a 
failing  constitution  are  experienced  by  men  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  human  existence,  yet  they  will 
certainly  happen  to  all,  who  escape  death  from  oth- 
er causes  than  natural  decay.  In  the  usual  prog- 
ress of  life,  the  sprightliness  and  activity  of  youth 
fail ;  the  senses^  one  after  another,  lose  their  sensi. 
bility,  the  limbs  become  weak,  and  general  debility 
ensues.  If  the  heart  of  the  old  man  be  still  sus- 
ceptible, he  is  deeply  wounded  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  most  endearing  relations  of  domestick  and 
social  life.  The  friends  of  his  youth  and  of  his 
manhood  are  removed  from  him  j  and,  in  the  midst 
©f  society,  he  finds  himself  in  solitude.  The  indi- 
vidual, who  thus  outlives  his  generation,  becomes 
a  stranger  in  his  own  land  and  in  his  own  house : 
his  strength  is  labour  and  sorrow,  and  at  last  he 
fells  among  a  new  race  of  men, 

4,  There  is  a  higher  view  of  the  existence  allot- 
ted to  man,  in  which,  if  our  analogy  holds  at  all,  it 
is  extremely  weak  and  imperfect. 


The  tree,  having  for  its  appointed  number  of 
years  produced  its  foliage,  and  yielded  its  fruit,  it- 
self, root  and  branch,  decays  and  perishes.  It  is 
renewed  only  by  its  former  seeds,  which,  in  turn, 
Vegetate  and  grow,  decay  and  die.  Some  of  the 
insect  tribe  arise  from  apparent  death  to  brighter 
forms  of  life,  and  to  more  expanded  scenes  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  purposes  of  the  present  existence  be- 
ing accomplished,  their  aerial  flight  terminates,  and 
they  perish. 

Does  death  produce  a  similar  effect  on  man? 
Does  man  go  down  to  the  grave,  and  there  abso- 
lutely perish  ?  Dreadful  consideration  !  Who  with- 
out horrour  can  dwell  on  the  thought  of  annihila- 
tion ?  No— -man  perisbeth  not,  Though  his  body 
fades  as  a  leaf,  and  returns  to  the  dust  of  which  it 
was  originally  formed;  yet  we,  Christians,  have 
the  assurance,  that  the  spark  of  divinity,  which 
God  has  lighted  up  in  the  human  soul,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  dissolution  of  animal  existence. 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  is  for  us  constituted  the  Prince 
of  Life  ;  he  has  been  the  plague  of  death,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  grave  ;  and  he  will  recal  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  clothe  them 
with  celestial  bodies,  and  raise  them  to  the  paradise 
of  heaven,  where  they  will  eat  of  the  tree  of  im- 
mortal life,  whose  leaves  never  fade. 
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An  abiding  persuasion  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
sievolence  of  God  in  all  his  administrations,  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  serenity,  contentment,  and  en- 
joyment,  through    our    probationary   course.      In 
prosperity  and  in  affliction,   in  health  and  in   sick- 
ness, the  pious  man,  with  unbounded  confidence, 
resigns  himself  to  the  disposal   of   that   gracious 
Being  in  whose  hand  his  life  is,  and  whose  are  all 
his  ways.     He  early  listened  to  the  instruction  of 
wisdom  ;  and  in  advanced  age  the  langu.ige  of  his 
devotion  is— In  youth,  O   God,  I  trusted  in  thee, 
and  thou  didst  protect  and  guide  me.     Thou  wilt 
not  cast  me  off  in  old  age ;  thou  wilt  not  forsake 
me    when   my  strength    faiieth.      I  have   set   the 
Lord  always  before  me  ;  because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.     Therefore  m^y  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  ;  my  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.     Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life. 
In  th}'  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  at  thy  right  hand 
are  pleasures  forevermore. 

COJVCLUSIOJV. 

Happy  are  they  who  rightly  improve  the  sea- 
sons of  human  life.  Happy  is  the  youth,  whose 
actions  prudence  directs,  and  whose  pursuits  wis- 
dom guides.  In  the  golden  period  of  his  days,  he 
lays    a   solid  foundation  for    high  attainments  in 
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more  mature  age,  q\ialifies  himself  for  successful 
application  to  profitable  and  useful  business,  and 
commences  the  course  of  piety  and  virtue,  which 
leads  to  heaven.     Youth  of  this  character  will  be 
admitted  to  a  more  exalted  state  of  being,  should 
their  leaf  Itide  before  it  be  fully  grown  ;  or,  should 
God  appoint  them  length  of  days,  they  are  fitted 
honourably  to  sustain  their  meridian  period.     They 
will  be  enabled   to  extend  their  virtuous  friend- 
ships, enlarge  their  social  relations,  and  extend  the 
sphere  of  satisfactory  labours  ;  they  will  realize  the 
advantage  of  a  good  reputation,  and  more  fully 
participate  of  intellectual  and  moral  pleasures.     In 
old  age,  they  will  bring  forth  fruit,   and  the  hoary 
head  to  them  will  be  a  crown  of  glory. 

Happy  is  the  old  man,  who  has  the  testimony  of 
his  own  mind,  that,  through  the  succeeding  sea- 
sons of  his  life,  he  faithfully  executed  the  duties  of 
his  various  relations  ;  and  that,  through  all  the 
scenes  of  active  business,  he  directed  his  pursuits 
to  worthy  objects,  and  by  virtuous  means.  With 
him,  the  storms  as  well  as  the  labours  of  the  world 
are  over.  His  capacity  for  vigorous  exertion  has 
indeed  failed,  but  his  constitution  is  fitted  for  his 
state  :  his  inclination  for  active  scenes  decayed 
with  his  strength,  and  in  rest  he  now  finds  his  en- 
joyment.    With  satisfaction  he  reflects  that  he  has 
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passed  the  dangers  of  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  fa» 
tigues  of  worldly  business.  He  devoutly  thanks  his 
God,  who  supported  him  through  all  the  conflicts 
of  the  Christian  warfare ;  and  he  anticipates  an  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  his  ca- 
pacity for  improvement  will  progressively  be  en- 
larged, and  his  happiness  increased. 

When  called  to  witness  the  gradual  decay  of  near 
relatives  and  dear  friends,  and,  finally,  to  behold 
them  in  the  sleep  of  death,  the  persuasion  that 
these  departed  relations  and  friends,  while  in  lifcj 
accomplished  the  high  purposes  of  our  present  ex- 
istence, and  by  Christian  habits  became  meet  for 
the  rest  of  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  light,  must  af- 
ford the  greatest  consolation  and  support.  When 
the  most  tender  bonds  of  human  relation  are  thus 
broken  asunder,  though  a  deep  v/ound  be  inflicted 
in  the  hearts  of  survivors,  yet  the  belief,  that  death 
is  gain  to  our  deceased  friends,  v»^ill  sooth  our  sor- 
rows ;  and  our  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  assistance 
and  society,  will  be  relieved  by  the  certain  expec- 
tation, that,  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  ap- 
pear, they  will  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

As  it  respects  us  individually,  my  Christian 
brethren — may  every  season  of  our  probation  be 
attended  with  its  suitable  improvements,  and  every 
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portion  of  our  lives  adorned  with  its  appropriate 
virtues.  May  we  all  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  may  our  last  end  be  like  his. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Am£N. 
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